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What Europe Thinks of Unity: 


3. Germany 


Anyone who thought, in the brief honeymoon 
period after the conclusion of the Western 
European accord, that the thorny issues of 
Western unity had been finally settled did not 
understand the intricacies of European poli- 
tics. These intricacies re-emerged in the sober- 
ing struggle over ratification of the Paris 
accord. 

In West Germany Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer faces a difficult task. When, in Paris, 
he reluctantly yielded to the pressures of hard- 
bargaining French Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France he knew that he would have to meet 
at home the stubborn resistance of his major 
opponents, the Social Democrats (SPD). But 
in addition he found himself suddenly con- 
fronted by a powerful upheaval among the 
three parties to the right which belong to his 
coalition, and even within the ranks of his 
own Christian Democratic party (CDU). 

This rebellion gathered threatening strength 
during Adenauer’s absence in the United 
States. What was meant to be a triumphant 
American tour in recognition of the outstand- 
ing services of a truly European statesman 
was abruptly cut short on October 31—and 
not only on account of the untimely death of 
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Dr. Hermann Ehlers, able speaker of the 
Bundestag and one of the young republic’s 
outstanding conciliators. 

The attack on Adenauer has centered around 
the issue of the Saar. This pinpoint problem 
area, of less than 1,000 square miles and 
hardly 1 million inhabitants, following Ger- 
many’s World War II defeat was linked eco- 
nomically to France. For all practical purposes 
it was made an autonomous state by a con- 
stitutional assembly elected in 1949, and con- 
firmed in that status by the elections of 1952. 

The West German government had hither- 
to refused to recognize this situation on the 
ground that it would lead to final separation 
of the Saar from Germany. The bitter con- 
troversy over the Saar threatened the possi- 
bility of an understanding between the Bonn 
Republic and France about European unity. 
France, in fact, insisted on a solution in ad- 
vance of the Paris accord. The compromise 
hammered out in a bitter nightlong session 
on October 23 between Mendés-France and 
Adenauer in Madame de Pompadour’s charm- 
ing castle, La Celle-St. Cloud, to quote the 
Hamburg paper Die Zeit, left “German land 
and people to an uncertain future, as it cre- 





ated a new Danzig and hereby a su- 
perfluous concentration of explosives 
between France and Germany.” 


The agreement on the Saar, which 
the French consider final, is regarded 
by all German parties as a purely 
provisional settlement subject to an 
eventual peace treaty. Mounting de- 
mands for renegotiation to which 
Adenauer finally acquiesced were 
promptly rejected by the French. Eu- 
ropean unity, to be sure, cannot be 
pressed prematurely. Yet it might 
have been advanced if the Saar, in- 
stead of remaining an age-old bone 
of contention between France and 
Germany, had been transformed into 
a spearhead of European union. A 
symbolic step toward European union 
might have been taken by transfer- 
ring the seat of the European Coal 
and Steel Community from Luxem- 
bourg to Saarbriicken, thus establish- 
ing the Saar as international terri- 
tory. However, the defeat of the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community, with its 
supranational features, marked the 
end of projects to internationalize 
the Saar. 


Rearmament and Unity 


The real key issues in German dis- 


cussions of European unity, over- 
shadowed by the explosive Saar prob- 
lem, are German rearmament and 
the reunification of the Reich. The 
re-established army, even if called by 
a new name, Streitkrafte, is by no 
means welcomed with enthusiasm by 
the West Germans. An open letter 
to the weekly CArist und Welt, writ- 
ten by a young German to be called 
up soon, reflects a widespread senti- 
ment. He wrote: “We would be 


ready to serve a European army. Yet 
to be called back into a German mili- 
tary force will arouse the greatest 
reservations and regrets.” This resist- 
ance must not be underestimated. 
The Social Democrats, who oppose 
Adenauer’s policy, are backed by the 
powerful trade unions, who at their 
October congress in Frankfurt prac- 
tically unanimously rejected the Lon- 
don agreement on German arma- 
ment. And many Germans outside 
the ranks of Social Democrats and 
trade unions are deeply concerned 
about the prospects of a remilitarized 
Germany and the future of the Sec- 
ond Republic. 


Battle of Chancellors 


Chancellor Adenauer, fully aware 
of these perils, has tried to counter- 
act them by entrusting direction of 
the prospective 500,000-man army to 
a former trade unionist, Theodor 
Blank, and has definitely stated be- 
fore his own party that the new army 
must be unreservedly subordinated 
to the civil authorities and parliamen- 
tary controls. Many sincere friends of 
the republic, however, fear that at- 
tempts to form a genuinely demo- 
cratic army will collapse under the 
weight of military traditions and in- 
stitutional necessities. 


For the Germans the paramount 
issue at stake is, as it has always been 
and will remain, the reunification of 
Germany. Adenauer’s promise of re- 
unification through Western strength 
must be followed up by some sub- 
stantial moves, particularly now that 
he is hard pressed by the growing 
clamor for negotiations with Mos- 
cow. What might be called the battle 


of the chancellors rages in West Ger- 
many. All the surviving premiers of 
Weimar days—Briining, Wirth, Lu- 
ther and Von Papen—have taken up 
the cudgels against Adenauer, de- 
manding prompt action on unifica- 
tion. 

While neither the West nor Russia 
is eager to restore the concentration 
of power represented by a united 
Germany, the artificial partition of 
the Reich creates a continuous threat 
to European stability. If the great 
powers had a free hand, each camp 
would like to incorporate the whole 
of a united Germany into its own 
orbit. This dilemma puts Germany, 
barely a decade after its crushing 
defeat, in an impressive negotiating 
position. In this struggle Russia holds 
a precious pawn through its contro! 
over the former German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. The 
Kremlin, which claims to be the sole 
protector of German unity, can play 
this trump card at whatever moment 
it considers opportune. 


Even if Russia cannot now take full 
advantage of the conflicting forces in 
France and Germany and even if it 
fails, as it may well do, in imposing 
further critical delays on the Western 


powers, the battle over Germany will 


remain unsettled. It can be renewed 
on a higher level, with greater stakes, 
when a rearmed Western Germany 
becomes an even more attractive 
prize in the world balance of power. 


(This is the last of three articles on Euro 
pean unity. Dr. Neumann is professor of 
government and social sciences at Wesleyan 
University, where he is also serving as 
chairman of the Department of History. 
He is the author of the Heapiine Series 
book No. 82, “Germany: Promise 
Perils.”’) 


and 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





The Real Eisenhower 





President Eisenhower starts the sec- 
ond half of his first term a wiser, sad- 
der President than when he entered 
the White House. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, he is just as popular, if not 
more popular, now than in January 
1953; and this despite the fact his 
party has lost control of Congress 
and he has lost control of the right 
wing of his party. The reason is, as 
one Washington pundit has over- 
stated it, that he has no following left 
except that of the American people. 


It is a sure guess that the Eisen- 
hower we are going to see these next 
two years is going to be a different 
man from the one who entered the 
White House in 1953. Some people 
are calling this new Eisenhower the 
“real” Eisenhower, the “authentic” 
Eisenhower. They say that from now 
on he intends to be President as well 


as be called President. 


To Lead Party 


One thing these two years appear 
to have taught Eisenhower is that he 
is more than the President of the 
United States — however important 
He is 
also leader of the Republican party, 


and impressive that job is. 


and leader of the free world as well. 
He wears three hats, and he cannot 
delegate any of these hats to subordi- 
nates and still completely do his job. 


In a sense, that is just what he has 
tried to do these past two years, un- 
wittingly perhaps, but unhappily for 
his party and the free world. He has 
shrunk from leading his party—let- 
ting Messrs. Taft, Hall, Knowland 
and Nixon compete to do it for him. 
He has let his Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, substitute for 
him as free-world leader and spokes- 
man. 
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The result has not been a happy 
one. His party split and splintered 
into factions and cliques. Nature may 
abhor a vacuum, but politicians love 
one. The result has been that GOP 
politicians who would like to wear 
the President’s party hat for him 
have been trying it on for size for 
nearly two years. It was not a case 
of the President renouncing his party 
leadership, but of his not asserting it. 
He did not abdicate. He just did not 
operate as party leader. 


President's Triple Role 


In foreign affairs Secretary Dulles, 
left largely to himself, seized the 
reins of free-world leadership firmly 
and assertively. It was Dulles, not 
Eisenhower, who preached liberation 
of satellite countries, who urged mas- 
sive retaliation, who hailed the lead 
role of the United States. This may 
have been good stuff for the national 
ego, but it frightened our allies and 
antagonized our enemies. Now that 
the President has moved positively 
and firmly into the driver’s seat in 
the conduct of world affairs we are 
hearing a new set of slogans: Part- 
nership among allies; Coexistence 
with the U.S.S.R.; Patience with the 
Chinese Communists. Today in a 
very real sense the President, who 
would only wear one of his hats dur- 
ing his first two years in office, is 
wearing all three hats. He is Presi- 
dent; he is party leader; he is United 
States spokesman for the free world. 


This is what is meant by the “new” 
Eisenhower, the “real” Eisenhower, 
the “authentic” that 
Washington newsmen now profess 
to see. It was Eisenhower, remem- 
ber, who coined the phrase “progres- 
sive moderate” to describe his party 


Eisenhower 


and its policy. It was Eisenhower 
who vetoed plans by the Pentagon 
brass and the State Department to 
take the United States into the Indo- 
china war and later to enter the Chi- 
nese. civil war. It was Eisenhower 
who lectured the China lobby, de 
nounced preventive war, proposed 
economic aid to Asia, dreamed up an 


atom plan for peace. 


What brought this change in Ei 
senhower is something only he can 
answer. He might, in fact, deny there 
had been any basic change in his con- 
duct or effort at this midpoint in his 
first term, never recognizing how 
much and how far he had delegated 
party leadership and free-world rep 
resentation to his subordinates. Actu 
ally it was the loss of Taft, the ef 
frontery of McCarthy and the oppo 
sition of Knowland that forced-the 
President to take charge of his party 
if he was to have a party left in 1956. 
In world affairs it was the uncon- 
trollable fury of the H-bomb and the 


the 


was co 


awesome awareness that only 


alternative to coexistence 
destruction that forced the President 
Mr. Dulles the 


not the conduct—of 


to take over from 

direction— if 

foreign affairs. 
The old 


enough to win in 1952, 


Eisenhower was good 
but it is 
doubtful if he could win in 1956, 
The new Eisenhower, however, is 
the one who will be running in 1956, 
and at this writing he seems good 
enough to win over anyone the 
Democrats have. Remember, as that 
Washington pundit says, he still has 
“the people.” And Republicans repre- 
senting the people act as if they are 
planning to draft him for the 1956 
elections. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


by 4 


Should U.S. 
Recognize 
Peiping ? 


by 








(Public opinion in the United States, 
as well as in the rest of the world, 
has become focused on Communist 
China as a result of two far-reaching 
developments. The first has been the 
series of thrusts and counterthrusts 
between mainland China, controlled 
by the Communist government of 
Premier Mao Tse-tung,and the island 
of Formosa, controlled by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. The second 
has been the intervention of the Unit- 
ed Nations, represented by its secre- 
tary-general, Dag Hammarskjold, in 
the case of the 11 American fliers 
condemned as spies by the Peiping 
government. 

Will these developments lead to 
war in the Far East? Or will they 
result in an easing of tensions in that 
strategic area? What should be the 
next steps in United States policy to- 
ward Peiping and Formosa? In this 
issue of the BULLETIN one view 1s 
presented by Nicholas Roosevelt, for- 
mer Minister to Hungary and distin- 
guished writer on world affairs. In 
the issue of February 15 another view 
will be expressed by Senator William 
H. Knowland, Republican of Cali- 
fornia, leader of the Republican party 
in the Senate.—Editor) 


To form an enlightened opinion 
about the question, “Should the Unit- 
ed States recognize the Peiping gov- 
ernment?” it is necessary to consider 
(1) whether such recognition would 
imply an endorsement of the political 
system and ideals of that govern- 
ment, (2) whether it would involve 
turning over Formosa to Red China, 
and (3) in the event that recognition 
were to be decided upon as desirable, 
whether such recognition should be 


extended forthwith and uncondition- 
ally or only when and if the govern- 
ment of Red China agrees to recog- 
nize the rights and principles com- 
monly accepted by civilized nations 
in diplomatic intercourse. 


Recognition Issue 


Let us consider these three points 
briefly: 

(1) The government of the Unit- 
ed States recognized the government 
of the U.S.S.R. in November 1933. 
By no stretch of the imagination 
could this routine diplomatic act be 
twisted into approval of communism 
or of Soviet imperialism. Similarly, 
recognition of Red China in no way 
would imply approval of the meth- 
ods or the political ideals of the Pei- 
ping government. Rather it would be 
merely a diplomatic acceptance of the 
reality that the Peiping government 
is the de facto government of pres- 
ent-day China. It is not amiss to note 
here that many students of Far East- 
ern affairs believe that if the United 
Sates had recognized this govern- 
ment six or eight years ago our rela- 
tions with China might have been 
better than they have been under the 
policy of nonrecognition. 


One of the diplomatic arguments 
against recognition of the Peiping 
government is that the United States 
has for years officially dealt with the 
government headed by Chiang Kai- 
shek as the de jure government of 
China and that, consequently, to 
recognize Peiping would necessitate 
withdrawing recognition from the 
“Nationalist” government. This is 
true. But it should be borne in mind 
that at no time did the Chinese “Na- 


Nicholas Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt, a cousin of Theodore Roosevelt, has served 
as editorial writer and special correspondent for The New 
York Times (1923-1930), deputy director of the Office of 
War Information (1942-1943) and Minister to Hungary 
(1930-1933) as well as in other diplomatic posts. He is the 
author of The Restless Pacific (New York, Scribner, 1928) 
and A New Birth of Freedom (New York, Scribner, 1938). 


tionalists” exercise sovereignty over 
more than a part of the mainland of 
China and that for the last five years 
they have not controlled a single 
square mile of the Chinese mainland. 
Thus in actual fact the continuing 
recognition of the so-called “Nation- 
alist” government is nothing more 
than diplomatic prolongation of a 
political myth. One might just as 
well recognize one of the Russian 
grand dukes as head of the govern- 
ment of Russia as to make believe 
that Chiang is head of the govern 
ment of China. 


No Need to Relinquish Formosa 


(2) Formosa never formed an es- 
sential part of the Chinese Empire 
and was never under the controi of 
the republic. Its transfer to Red 
China would be so clearly against 
the interests of the free world that it 
is inadmissible. The Chinese Com- 
munists want it for two reasons: (a) 
to have a military outpost through 
which the U.S.S.R. and Red China 
could embarrass the United States 
and (b) to enable the Chinese Com- 
munists to liquidate or disperse and 
despoil those Chinese who fled to 
that island in order to escape the 
persecutions of the Red China gov- 
ernment. Both these arguments work 
strongly in favor of preventing For 
mosa from falling into the hands of 


the Reds. 


The fact that Formosa must be 
dexicd to the Reds does not justify 
using the island as the main base of 
military operations against the Chi- 
nese mainland. Military experts are 
agreed that an invasion attempted by 


Chiang’s troops would be doome:! to 
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failure unless backed by the full 
might of the American Navy, Army 
and Air Force. The United States 
could not give such backing without, 
in fact, going to war with Commu- 
nist China. Nothing would better 
suit the Soviet imperialists than to 
see the United States thus embroiled. 
Not only would such a war disas 
trously weaken the United States, but 
it would make it impossible for us to 
help Europe curtail new Russian 
plans of aggrandizement on that con- 
tinent. Moreover, it would justify 
Soviet propaganda throughout Asia 
that the United States is determined 
to impose its will on the Asian peo- 
ples by war. Greater folly than all- 
out war by the United States against 
Red China is hard to imagine. 
Incidentally, one of the arguments 


in favor of placing Formosa under 


i> 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Untapped Resources of the U.S. 


a trusteeship of the United Nations 
or an international body is that this 
would keep it out of the hands of 
the Chinese Communists and at the 
same time deprive the Peiping gov 
ernment of the propaganda argu 
ment that Formosa is a “threat” to 
mainland China. 

(3) It is axiomatic that should the 
government of the United States de 
cide to extend recognition to the Pei 
ping government, it would not do so 
until such time as seemed politically 
expedient and that recognition woul 
be conditional on the bona fide grant 
ing by the Peiping government of 
those diplomatic rights and personal 
safeguards which are the bases of re 
lations between civilized nations. 

Even should these conditions prove 
impossible to obtain, and recogni 


tion thus be indefinitely postponed, 


no valid reason exists for continuing 
to act on the assumption that support 
of Chiang and the Chinese “Nation 


alists’” is an indispensable prerequi 


site to curtailing or ending the con 


trol of the mainland by the Chinese 


Communists. Chiang is the de facto 
head of the government in Formosa, 


thanks to the overwhelming and 


largely guileless generosity of the 


American government. Why not rec 


ognize him as such al d put an end 


to the diplomatic pretense that the 


“Nationalist” government 1s the gov 


ernment of China? The main objec 


tive is to keep Formosa out of the 


hands of the Reds—not to continue 


forever to forward the political and 


ambitions of 


and 


financial Chiang and 


his relatives riends, or to per 
petuate a diplomatic fantasy in sup 


port of a lost cause. 








In the course of the televised Cabi- 
net meeting of October 25, at which 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
reported on the success of negotia 
tions for a Western European Union, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey asked how much the new 
arrangement would cost the United 
States. Mr. Dulles cheerfully replied 
that it would another 


not cost us 


nickel extra—and this seemed to re- 
assure the budget-makers. 

The Cabinet TV program, how- 
ever, could have been made highly 
educational for the voters who are 
also taxpayers if time had been taken 
to explain that the cost of world 
leadership cannot be measured—and 
when Britain played this role, never 
was measured—by money alone. In 
fact, the less emphasis we place on 
the material contribution we intend 


to make to the non-Communist coa- 
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etin . 


lition in terms of manpower, arma 
ments and economic aid, the mor 
important our other resources will 
And 


from being exhausted, have hard} 


become. these resources, far 
begun to be tapped. The most im 
portant are (1) our cultural achieve 
ments, (2) our labor successes, (3) 
our tradition of anticolonialism and 


(4) our idealism. 


A Share-the-Culture Program 


Since we started giving aid to 
foreign countries in 1947 with the 
Marshall plan, followed by NATO, 
Point Four and other programs, there 
has been a good deal of talk here, 
most of it bitter, about the “share 
the-wealth” philosophy of both those 


who advocated such aid and _ those 


who accepted it. Seldom did it occur 


to anyone in the United States that 


perhaps the recipients of our bounty 
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might welcome something else from 


us than hard cash or hard goods. 


] 


Now it begins to look as if by taking 


this “money-talks” view we may have 


done an injustice both to our friends 
abroad and to ourselves. For we gave 


them little or no opportunity to dis 


cover that we are something other 


‘ 
than materialistic (one of the favor 


ite charges made against Americans 


by Communist 


turn, lost 


propaganda); and 


we, in a chance to enjoy 


sharing our art, music, theater and 
literature with other peoples. 

Sad to 
Chinese beat us to the draw on this 
1954 Moscow 


musicians 


admit, the Russians and 


score. In sent forth 


ballerinas, and puppet 
shows, not to speak of athletic teams; 
and Peiping captured the interest of 
otherwise 


Indians reluctant to ap 


plaud the Chinese Communist dicta 


torship by presenting a well-selected, 





talented company of various artists. 


That even a small gesture on our 
part can bring rich dividends in 
friendship and new insight into 
American life was shown by the ex- 
traordinary success of Porgy and Bess 
when it was presented in Belgrade 
during December. The New York 
Times reported that the United States 
government shared in Yugoslav 
thanks for making this performance 
possible, “reaping more expressions 
of gratitude than ever were extended 
for military and economic aid sent 
here.” The Yugoslavs were captivat- 
ed by the play itself, which in their 
opinion showed that Americans are 
“a psychologically mature people,” 
and also by their first glimpse of 
highly talented American Negroes, 
who won many friends. It may not 
be amiss to point out that we have 
so far been slow and unimaginative 
about displaying another of our un- 
tapped resources—the gifts of our 
Negro fellow-citizens and their loy- 
alty to a society which has not always 
given them the treatment to which 
they are entitled. 


For the future, we would do well 
to pool the talents of our people in 
the field of the arts and organize, 
under adequately financed private 
sponsorship, a “share - the - culture” 
program which would enrich both 
the countries which they visit and 
our own civilization. 


Workers Vote Too 


Our second major untapped re- 
source is the sympathy of parties in 
other countries that represent labor— 
whether they are called Laborites, 
Social Democrats or Socialists. In the 
United States the labor unions dur- 
ing the past decade have won an im- 
portant role—some say a role that 
gives them an undue influence in 
politics. And no one except Commu- 
nist propagandists would deny that 
American workers enjoy the high- 


est living standards in the world. 


Yet in our relations with other 
countries we often give the impres- 
sion that the United States is indif- 
ferent, and perhaps even hostile, to 
the views and policies of political 
parties representing labor. It is un- 
derstandably easier for our diplo- 
matic representatives in their daily 
social activities to associate with men 
and women who represent govern- 
ment officialdom, industry, banking 
and diplomacy than to seek out trade- 
union spokesmen. Moreover, the feel- 
ing of many Americans that “social- 
ism” is either synonymous with, or 
even worse than, communism has 
made sustained contacts with foreign 
socialists something less than tempt- 
ing to our officials. 


One unfortunate result of this ap- 
proach was the recent shocked reali- 
zation here that Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer faced powerful opposition 
to his rearmament program from 
the Social Democrats and the trade 
unions, whom he had hitherto done 


little to win over to his policy, ap- 
parently counting on American sup- 
port to carry him through. Similarly, 
in France the United States Embassy 
was apparentiy poorly informed about 
the Socialists’ views concerning EDC 


and mistakenly expected all Socialist 
members of the National Assembly 
to vote for that measure. 

It might be useful for us to ask 
ourselves what wou!d happen if par- 
ties representing labor should come 
to be the ruling group in Europe and 
elsewhere. Our own labor organiza- 
tions, which on past occasions have 
served the country well by establish- 
ing good relations with their opposite 
numbers abroad, could be usefully 
tapped again in the current period of 
“competitive coexistence.” 

It has been often said, but it de- 
serves to be said again, that one of 
our greatest assets in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism is 
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our tradition of anticolonialism. But 
at the present critical juncture we are 
allowing this asset to be heedlessly 
dissipated. The position of the Unit 
ed States during the United Nations 
General Assembly debates about 
Western New Guinea, Cyprus, Tu- 
nisia and Morocco might well be de- 
scribed, in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
phrase, as “a paradox, a paradox, a 
most unusual paradox.” Torn be- 


tween our desire to 


support our 
NATO partners who are also colo- 
nial powers and our belief in self- 
determination for dependent peoples, 
we fell between two stools, taking 
refuge either in abstention or in pleas 


for postponement of discussion. 


The Colonial Paradox 


Admittedly, self - determination is 
no cure-all. And in the present state 
of world tension it can be argued 
that the doctrine that every people 
has the right to determine its own 
destiny might dangerously atomize 
the international community and as- 
sist the Communists in achieving 
their “divide-and-rule” objective. Yet 
silence on controversial issues hardly 
seems to be an adequate answer. Nor 
does it sound very convincing to the 
rest of the world when the Western 
powers feel it proper to attack the 
Soviet Union and Communist China 
on the issue of forced labor within 
their boundaries, yet stalk out of UN 
debates on the plea of “domestic 
jurisdiction” the moment difficulties 
in their colonies are placed on the 
docket. Efforts to silence UN debates 
are no more commendable when they 
are made by the Western powers 
than when they are made by th 


U.S.S.R. 


This point was stressed by Carlos 
P. Romulo, chairman of the Philip- 
pine delegation to the ninth session 
of the UN General Assembly, a de- 
voted friend of the United States and 


a staunch opponent of communism, 
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in a letter of December 17 to The 
New York Times. “We are not un- 
mindful,’ Mr. Romulo wrote, “of 
the security implications of the ques- 
tion of Cyprus. We want the free- 
world alliance everywhere to be 
strong and to remain strong. But the 
only way for the free world to re- 
main strong is to be really free and 
to be for freedom anytime, anywhere 
—never to be embarrassed by the 
principle of equality and self-deter- 
the 
Communists in any struggle where 


mination, never to default to 
this principle is involved. But we de- 
fault to the Communists each time 
we tell the people of any subject or 
colonial territory in the world that 
we cannot entertain their claims to 
self-determination or to freedom be- 
cause of Article 2 ‘7) of the Charter 
[about domestic jurisdiction] or be- 
cause they happen to live in strategic 


territory.” 


What's Wrong with Idealism? 


Our traditional belief in self-deter- 
mination, however, has fallen victim 
to the prevailing doctrine of Real- 
politik. The ascendancy of this doc- 
trine in the United States, where, be- 
1945, 


powers were castigated, in season and 


fore 3ritain and other great 
out, for their allegedly “sordid” mo- 
tives, appears to be due to the influ- 
ence of German political scholars. It 
could be argued that before World 
War II Americans were victims of 
extreme naiveté about the difficulties 
of world affairs, jumped to conclu- 
sions unwarranted by evests, and 
sought to find quick and easy so- 
lutions for centuries-old problems. 
Now, however, we have 
gone to the other extreme of think- 
ing that self-interest should be the 


seem to 


one and only mainspring of this 
country’s decisions, that idealism is 
old hat, and that “realism” is a mark 


of national maturity. 


Is it possible that we may have 
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gone too far in the direction of Real- 
politik, which, it may be appropri- 
ate to recall, when applied by the 
Germans did not, after all, produce 
wholly admirable or, from their own 
point of view, desirable results? And 
is idealism completely remote from 
our earthly existence, to be flaunted 
only on ceremonial occasions like the 
Fourth of July? The time may have 
come to seek a middle course between 
uninformed gullibility and “let’s-be- 


tough” Realpolitik. The Americans 
are idealistic. Why rob us of one of 
our national resources? After all, 
idealism is a part of the realities that 
make up our daily existence. Like 
our muscles, it will atrophy if we 
never use it. By tapping this resource 
we may find that we can do better in 
world affairs than some of the Real 


politikers have predicted. 


Vera Micueces Dean 








As Others See Us 





In Britain both Parliament and the 
press have been re-examining the 
government’s policy regarding For- 
mosa. The discussion was set off by 
a remark Mr. Anthony Nutting, 
minister of state in the British For- 
eign Office and head of the British 
delegation to the United Nations, 
made during a televised Meet the 
Press December 12. 
When asked what Britain would do 


interview on 
if the Chinese Communists attacked 
Formosa, Mr. Nutting replied that 
an attack on Formosa, headquarters 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist gov- 
ernment, which represents China in 
the UN, would be an attack on a 
member of the UN, of which Brit 
ain is also a member; hence Britain 
“would be involved.” 

The London Economist, comment- 
ing on this statement, said: “Now 
that America is formally committed 
to the defense of Formosa, Mr. Nut- 
ting was theoretically quite correct 
in saying that a Communist attack 
on Formosa would be an attack upon 
a member of the UN and would no 
doubt call for collective action in 
which Britain would, of course, be 
involved as a member. But it was 
scarcely wise of him to say so in these 
circumstances and in these terms. 
The golden rule for Junior Ministers 


is not to answer hypothetical ques- 
tions about future policy off the cuff 
and in public. Even Senior Ministers 
sometimes burn their fingers if they 


do.” 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
declaring that “our business is to en 
courage a policy of restraint,’ added 
that “no one knows exactly what 
form an attack might take. As time 
goes on and everyone grows used to 
restraint it may become possible to 
edge towards a solution of the whole 
tangled problem of Formosa and the 
rival Chinese governments. What will 
not help is an attempt to make has- 
tily clear what is by its nature un 
clear.” 

Time and Tide expressed surprise 
over “the frightened reaction” to Mr. 
Nutting’s television remarks. “Brit- 
ain’s position in this matter,” it said, 
“must be kept clearly in the public 
mind. It is unthinkable that Formosa 
should be abandoned to the Commu- 
nists or that if they carried out their 
threat of ‘liberating’ the island we 
should sit back and wash our hands 
of the affair. If we have for our own 
reasons recognized the Communist 
conquest of the mainland, we are 
under no obligation to invite them to 


conquer Formosa.” 
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Power and Policy: U.S. Foreign Policy and 
Military Power in the Hydrogen Age, by 
Thomas K. Finletter. New York, Har- 
court, $5.00. 

According to the author, who served as 
of the Air Force from 1950 to 

1953, the United States should build up 

its air atomic power and maintain it at a 

level where this country can retaliate im- 

mediately against Russia in case the Krem- 

lin attacks the non-Communist world. At 
the same time he weighs the possibility, 
once such a level has been attained, of 

giving serious consideration to plans for a 

system of enforced disarmament. 


European Union and United States Foreign 
Policy: A Study in Sociological Jurispru- 
dence, by F. S. C. Northrop. New York, 
Macmillan, 1954. $4.75. 

Dr. Northrop, professor of philosophy 
and law at the Yale Law School, sums up 
the results of his 1952 study of European 
Union and concludes that it is a remark- 
ably creative experiment in- sociological 
jurisprudence. He contends that only by 
objectively understanding, contributing to, 
and profiting from, this great experiment 
can the United States find a foreign policy 
that serves both its own values and the 
peace of the world. 


The United States in a Changing World, 
by James P. Warburg. New York, Put- 
nam, 1954. $5.75. 

This well-known writer on international! 
affairs who served as deputy director of 
OWI during World War II presents a 
sweeping survey of United States foreign 

policy from colonial times to the present, 
and seeks to discover why this country 
acted as it did at different stages of its his- 
tory. He contends that the first 18 months 
of the Eisenhower Administration produced 

a weakening rather than a strengthening of 

the anti-Communist coalition. 
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Loyalty, Dissent, by 
New York 
sity Press, 1954. $2.50 
An eloquent analysis of the many restric- 
tions that tend to throttle dissent in the 
United States, and a plea for the revitali- 
zation of freedom. 


Henry Steele 
Oxford Univer- 


In the Cause of Peace 
the United Nations, by 
York, Macmillan, 1954 


The first secretary-genera! of the United 
Nations sober but not pessimistic 
account of the turbulent years during which 
he served the international organization. In 
his opinion one of the ummediate 
threats to the security of the free world is 
the time-lag that has arisen because “the 
drive toward political democizacy in a large 
fact outdis- 

economic 
democracy 


Seven Years with 


Trygve Lie. New 
>6.00, 


gives a 


most 


world has in 
capacity to provice 
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tanced its 
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Asta AND Muppte East 


and the Middle 


Distinguished 


Security East, by Twenty 
New York, 


Americans 
tallantine, 1954, $0.35. 

This public proposal to the 
President of the United States by 20 Ameri- 
“Will 
their own 

signers con- 
used either to 
attack 
“there should be 
no aid without strings’ and that “one of 


olume, a 


can citizens, discusses the 
arming the 


question, 
Arab states improve 
or American security?” The 
tend “arms are certain to be 
put down internal 
Isracl.” They propose that 


rebellion or to 


these strings should be a formal peace with 
Israel.” 


Just Half a World Away: My Search for 
the New India, by Jean Lyon. New York, 
Crowell, 1954. $5.00. 

A newspaper woman long familiar with 
Asia paints a vivid picture of the many 
varied strands in the life of contemporary 
India. Her vignettes of Indian men and 
women, from the nation’s top leaders to 
the peasants who make up the bulk of the 
population, are written with both sympathy 
and reatism. 


Burma Under the Japanese, by Thakin Nu 
(U Nu). Ed. and trans. by J. S. Furnivall. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
$3.00. 
3urma’s prime minister since 1947 de- 

scribes the period of Japanese World War II 
occupation—when he maintained “a friend- 
ly front” with the while actively 
encouraging the movement—as 
well as the steps which led to the Allied 
liberation of Burma. 


enemy 
resistance 


REFERENCE Books 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1954, edited 
by S. H. Steinberg. New York, St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1954. $8.50. 

The 1954 edition of this valuable refer- 
ence book, published for 91 years, contains 
1,600 pages of reference data about every 
country in the world, as well as inter- 
national organizations such as the United 
Nations, NATO, the Arab League, and 


so on. 


Political Handbook of the 
by Walter H. Mallory. 
per, for the Council on 
1954. $3.75. 

In addition to details 
and political parties 
political 
le iding 


World, edited 
New York, Har- 
Foreign Relations, 


about governments 
of many nations, the 
afliations and editors of their 
newspapers and periodicals are 
listed in this compact and useful reference 


source, 
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